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ABSTRACT ' * - . . ^ 

For Various historical and social reasons, Cariadats 
educational system tends to aqcept and reflect a greater divergence 
of phfl(§sophical backgrounds arid ethnic origins than the American 

-^system does^ In most provincesr the major church-related school 
systems receive financial support from the province* A second 
difference is that Canadian provincial authorities have guarded th'eir 
autonomy jealously^ which results in strong provincial departments of 
edu€ationr relatively weak- local systems, and. minimal federal 
influence 'on education* There is no Canadian equivalent of the U.S.^ 

^rfice of Education or the National instirtxft-^-^f^dTi^^ 
United States, educational finance is a policy tissue of considerable 
importance in Canada* With the exception of New Brunswick, all - ^ 
provinces rely oh a combrnation of municipal and provincial fiscal 
support, ^though the relationship between these funding sources varies 
considerably from province to province* However, variability in ^ 
school support, within each province is considerably less than in most 
^states in' the United States. (Author/JG) • ^ • * . 
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Of the multitude of public governmental services 
provided in Canada, none has been more dramatic in its impact 
and development than has the fiell of education. Gn more than 
one occasion it has been described by the*^ Economic Couiicil of* 
Canada as^the "number one industry" of the country, a character- 
ization rather easily documented simply by reviev/ing some very 
basic statistics. Currently in excess of 6.5 million 
Canadians' out of about 22.5 milTion are enrolled in the 
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^ho©i&r-G©ii€^.eB=7==a^d===ai^^ natiori,- better than 

7 per.ceiit of the Canadian labour force is in the employ of 
educational systems; anli of special interest is the fact .-that 
for a number of recent years Canada has led the developed 
nations of the world in terms of the percenta^ge of its Gross 
National Product devoted io educational purposes. In 1972, the 
latter f igure approximated 9 percent or bett^r^than. $.8 biliion-: 

As in the United States, the most spectacular growth 
has been since the Second World War. For example, during the 
1950' s the population enrolled in elementary schools more thah 



* Presentation made to the ^Annual Convention of the Comparat3;ve 
and international Educatioii Society, held at the Sir Francis 
Draice Hotel., San Francisco, on Marbh 26-29, 1975. 
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doubled, vs^hile similar enrolment support was evidenced by the 
young people registered in' secondary schools during the decade 
which followed. Post-secondary enrolments also forced serious 
strains on the colleges and universities of. the nation by }.ncrea 
ing. from something less than one-fifth of a million in 1961 to 
better than 500,000 by 1970. At the present time, we tend to^_ 
reflect" the overall patterns of U.S. enrolment-i-n''triat"our 

TABLE 1 

ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
- IN CANADA 1960-70, 



Year. 



Regular Public 



Federal 



■Private 



Other 



Total 



1960-61 
9-65-6:6- 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 



\ 3, 9 8 9, 2 57 

5,571 ,997 
5 ,.650,335 



44 , 18T 
46,067 
3'6-,526 
34,290 



J^6a„_1.63^ 
203,681 

446,341 
145,148 



--2T.6-9T 
41,-*7b5^ 
_53 , 872 
56,025 



4,20:4,302 
5,201,241 
5^7808, 7 16 
5,885,798 



Source : Education in Canada (Ottawa : Statistics Canada , 1' 
p. 300 " ■ - . 

elementary numbers have peaked and are now de^c,lining[. -However, 
secgndany. numbers, alohgT^ith post-secondary enrolments 
continue to pose problems of accommodation and instruction for 
educa-tionai administrators. 



, .Some Background 



•r 



The origins of -Canadian educa'tion gQ well back into 
the ..period of colonialism. Beginning with the French origins 
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in what is now the province of Quebec, and later augnjcmted by 
a .number of dominantly English and Scottish group's., there was 
a considerable press for public education ^ Coa^queritly a 
. publicly supported school system entered the scene in the 
18;40-5'd period, assisted in very important ways largely by 
schools and colleges financed and operated: b.y_.variotis orders 
within the Roman Catholic Church. It is quite importantjta>ee" 
in mind that our Canadian heritage is domin^'ed-^gy^the two 
. -national groups — tlTe^ngJ^i-shrand^e French — and that this 
■has re,su-l-ted: in some extremely serious and successful ef foji^ 
to minimize f ederal intervention dn the^^provlsion -cfr educational 
services.' As a' consequerLce--of tTiis^ diversity of backgrp^^ 
y7e_;di-f-fer from the UiS.^ scene by recognizing two official 
languages (English and French) and by having -a number of . 
provinces which -provide- financial 'support to- the Roman Catholic 
school system or to the. noh^Roman Catholic system if it .happens 
to- be -in the minority status. French-speaking Canadians today 
comprise better than one-quarter of the total p6pul,ation and 
of course are concentrated largely in Eastern Canad'CT especially 
in the tprovince ' of Quebec . 

i , Early higher education in Canada followed a, similar 

pa'ttern of either French or English affiliation. Laval Univer- 
sity was originally established in 1635 as a Jesuit College;^ 
and later granted a royal charter as, a university in 1852 and 
a Papal charter in 1876. A numbcir of so-called King's colleges, 
along the Anglican Church theme,, were established in Nova- 
Scotia, New Brunswick,*' and Ontario. 'A bit later McGill and^^ 

* ' 'A 
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Dalhousie, were developed as private ndn-scctarian schools^f^ 

f 1 ' 
higher educatxon. 

Canada became aji^tion with the endorsement of- . 
Confederation through the enactment of the British Hofth 
2^&xricahct, passed in 1867. Under Section 93^£-this Act, 
education continued tb Be the exclusiv^'^erogative of the 
constituent provinc^s^c5f^ich there were four at the time of 
tha eievcCfion. of Canada to national status. Over time, other 
provinces were added and today there are ten provinces and two — 
''large t.errftories (Yukon and North^iest Territories) . In a - - 
very real sense the- overall organization of -our federal system . 
is, -similar to that of the United States, except that i:n the gas e- 
of the 3attfir federaa intervention and inyplvement in the public 
elementary and secondary school system is much more extensive 
-than it is in Canada. On the Canadian- scene; the federal 
gove.mmerit :has direct educatiorial responsibility only for natrve 
Indian peoples, for residents living in tlfe two Northern terri- 
tories, and f9r the children of members of the armed forces.. 
Ik. is worth emphasizing, that the fact that we have a very 
sizeable -non-English speaking minority ensures that the respon- 
sibilities and authority for education remain confined 
relatively strictly to the ten provincial jurisdictions. 



^ David Munroe, The Organization and Administration of Educa- 

tion in -Canada" (Ottavi/a: Information. Canada, 1974)-, p. 2. 
y— — — — • ' ^ 



-PcJrTreafepns somewhat \imilar to those put forth in 
leU.S., the Canadian federal gby^errvment assumes some addi- 
tional responsibilities in the educational, field. As one 
example, it focuses some of its attention the important field 
of vocational and technical education, an obvious response to 
the manpov/er needs of the country. In addition,\as part of a 
relatively complex system of fiscal federalism, ratl^r consi- ^ 
derable support is. provided for post-secondary educata>9n, 
especially that of the universities. In the case of the\latter 
institutions, federal monies are also available for students ' 
loans and scholarships. It should 'be further noted that the b^k 
of the ^research funds so necessary for the academic community 
■are provided- from the federal treasury. 

Before launching into a further discussion pf organi- 
zation and control as it relates to Canadian education; it may , 
be of value to present a brief ;historrcal overview of the 
•educational experience in this., the second largest nation in the 
world.' To some extent at least, large geographical size and. 
a small population .concentrated along the southern border make 
it (difficult to come to overwhelming generalizations about 
education in Canada. Yet,, wjien careful stock is taken it is 
obvious that there are many more siniilarities than there are 
significant contrasts. The fact that we are a nation born of 
two other, major national groups, each of which has also been 
identified with the two mainstreams of Christianity, has 
■resulted in some rather interesting developments, however. 
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The commonalities which can be identified in Cana-. 
dian education stem from three ma j or . sources : first ,^ common i 
agreement since the midrlBOO's about the importance of providin 
and acquiring education; second, similar understandings coijcern 
ing the need to provide, schools and school systems; and third, 
broad-based consensus on the appropriate' progjpammatic thrust 
of the public schools. ^As a result of these three basic 
agreements, higMbV regulated provincial public school systems 
have been developed, accountable both .substantively and fiscally 
to the public it was designed to servfe. 

- yhlilce the experience of at least some other Western 
nations, the Canadian decision- to concentrate on a public .school 
system has been supported strongly ever since its inception. 
That is to say , the concept of non-public or independent" school 
systems is not v/eli supported throughout Canada. This problem 
has been dealt with in other^ ways which ! will describe later-. 
The public schools in Canada have come to be regarded as the 
appropriate means for educating children from all social 
strata, geographical location's,^ or wealth backgrounds. In 
summary, the Canadian social, and economic demands of educational 
importance have been placed squarely before the pubiicly^^_. 
supported, school system. , ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

In Canada, as elsewhere in the western world , the 
period prior to the ^development of a public school system was 
ebaractcrized exclusively by various forms of elitist education. 
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Education was for ^tho select few v;ho were identified to hold <^ 
leadership positions in the^ church or state* The demand for 
an enlightened and literate body i^olitic,- as sugcjested earlier, 
resulted In the various provinces of the newly formed nation 
accepting the challenge and they responded by developing a 
centralized system for the provision and control ^of education. 
Through thie use of centralized boards or ministries of education, 
chief school officers and inspectors of schools were appointed, 
provisions were ,made for the preparation and licensing of 
teachers, programmes of curricula v;ere developed and dist;ributed, 
and textbooks were approved . Xocal interest was ensured through 

elected trustees whose tasks. were essentially related' to. .the 

/\ ^ • ^ » . 

ludnacjemeni- and mainte'nance q£ the local school or* school systenu _ 

In order to respond to the. need fpr* compulsory attendance, - 

school taxes were levied on all real property held within the 

local comiT\unity • At the risk of dramatic oversimplification, 

this is the^ pattern v;hich essentially exists -t9day ih-^^aosl; 

Canadiah provinces, although there is increasing evidence that 

some of the centralization just described is due for mc3difica- 

'^tion. In any case, it is important to ^remember that in Canada 

the key to understanding the public school system is to recog- 

nize the sovereign power held by the provinces. . 

^ - ' ^- 

The lissue of the extent to which religion should 

i 

influence public education is one of almost endless debate. 

i 

- I 

T. Byrne, I "Trends and^ Issues in Canadian Education, 
Educational Administration; Intoxniafclonal Perspectives , eds. 
George Daxon ot al . (Chicago: Rand McNally* ^ Co., 1969) pp.^ 
28-53. 



In the U.vS., a major effort has been made to separate totally 
church and state". Canada, at l<^ast in education, has taken^a 
much more laissez-fai re attitude with the result that in most 
provinces at least the dominant religious denominations are 



accommodated within the provincial system. The one exception 
is my own provi-nee of British Columbia which operates a totally 
non-sectarian school system. In terms of more accommodating 
provinces,. Newfoundland and Quebeq are noteworthy. In the- 
ca-se of Nev/found land,, which entered Confederation pnly rela-- 
tively recently (1949), several religious .denominations are 
recognized and receive support from the provincial authority. 
Quebec, on the other hand, operates what coyld-be described as 
a dual public school cyctcni v/ithin the single province.- the one 
unit f optised' on the French-speaking Roman Catholic system and 
the other on the English-speaking Protestant structure. Fr.om 
.this brief account, it is possible to suggest that a more plur- 
alistic approach is taken to education in Canada than is the 
case the U.S., reflecting perhaps the conception of a 'society 
and educational system. which is "mosaic" in its nature rather 
than "melting pot" in. its overall goals . 

As in the U.S. , the late nineteenth century and the 
early part of the twentieth evidenced a variety of social forces 
wjiich made important demands on the Canadian school system. 
Like the U.S. , Canada also encouraged extensive immigration. 



^ Douqias Lawr and Robert Gidney (eds . ) -Edu catirig Canado ajis^ 
A Document ary History of Public Education (New York: Van Nostrand 
iiKTReinhoid', 1973) for the i^aterial covered in this section. 
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with the result that large numbers of non-English (or non-French 
to a much lesser extent) had to be assimilated into the society.' 
As v;ellf industrial and commercial development dictated a need 
for a much better quality of technical education. ^Demographic 
shifts to url;)an centers also required that people be prepared 
for different life styles and the resultant reduction in rural 
populations * identified further inaddqaJacies to v;hich the schools 
were expected to be responsive. These important social needs 
resulted in a second burst of enthusiasm for a larger and better 
public school system. 

As a consequence, educational reforms were incor- 
porated v/hich tried to move away from the single-minded adher- 
ence to basic skills and the traditional disciplines. This new 
'concept of "education for life" resulted for example in the 
development of programmes in industrial education, .home 
economics, and nature study. Educational programmes were 
developed v;ith the conception, of a well-rounded and:^ integrated 
curriculum to prepare people to become major contributors to the 
Canadian socral order. In addition to the development of new 
programmes, new institutions in the form of technical-vocational 
schools were built. Larger units of educational government 
were also organized in the early 1920 's. However, resistance 
to programmes^.othcr than the old established ones, coupled v;ith 
an ailing economy, ensured that much of this movement for reform 
had= to be delayed until after World War II. 



Th^ third round' of expansion in the public s.chool 
Sxystem in Canada took place in'the 1960 's-. This time the 
denttal theme focused on issues of equity — educational oppor- 
tunities for all j/outh in order that they might assume the most 
productive and satisfying role in society. As in the U.S. r 
education was perceived to be an important answer to a number 
of social ills, including poverty, unemployment, social 
mobility, and a general deterioration in the life styles of 
people. Attendance figures ballobned-, especially in the 
secondary and post- secondary in3titutions, and it even became 
necessary to incorporate nev; institutiojis such as community 
colleges into the publicly supported educational system. Costs 
escalated dramatically but .fortunately it was a pejG;d^ of 
economic -grov/th which was more than able to sustain such an 
impressive demand. V . 

'^s^ Today we find ourselves in a position whereVpproxi 

mately three-quarters of those who t,nt,er school graduate from 
high schobl., a figure somev/ha^ lower than that of the U.S. 
It should be npted however that these retention rates vary ^ 
rather ^^consi^erably depending on region. For example., the 
retertion /igure in 1970-71 for the Western Canadian provinces 
was 80.2/\per cent as compared to 55.8 per cent in the Atlantic 
provinces. The territories which are administered by the 
federal government, on the othei hand, retained only slightly 

more than 30 per cent of its -student body in the same period.' 

m 

■ \ 



TABLE 2 



GRADE 12 ENROLMENT," RELATED TO GRADE 2 ENROLMENT 
TEN YEARS EARLIER - • 



Province 




1969-70 


1970-71 


1 -. , — : — 

\ 

Newfoundland 


_ _ _ 


- - - 


_ _ _ . 


Prince Edv/ard Island 


42.3 


59.5 ■ 


60.2 ■ 


Nova Scotia 


32.5 , 


49.6 


52.7 


New Brunswick' \ ^ 


41.5 


55.0 


58 . 5 


. Quebec 


29.4 


'48.1 


62.9 


Ontario ^ 


59.0 


67.6-* 


71. 4 


Manitoba 


59.8 


71.8 


72 . 8 


Saskatchewan 


66.7 , 


13 .7 


76:6 


mber;ta ^ 


86.1 


■86.3 


89.3 


JBritish Columbia 


68.8 


75,6 


78.8 


Yukon and 


1: ■ " : 


25.6 


31.2 


Canada ^ 


50.5 

1 * 


62.8 . 


69.8 



Source: Education in Canada , p. 361. 

^^t comparable with rest of Canada , owing to different methods^ 
of classification. 

In this regard, it is of importance to nott2 that the population 
of these territories is dominated by Native Indian and^skimo 
groups . 

Organization and Control of Schools 

Under the parliamentary form of government which 
is practised in Canada, an elected minister who serves aa a 
member of the premier's cabinet (in this' case, really the 
' provincial board of education)- 'and the legis3.ature is assigned 



rcsponsibitii^Y'-f or public education. In this capacity as- 

—^^^'^^ ^ -- . ' * " ^\,:\ 

Mrriister of Education, this individual is assisted and advised 

- , " ^ ^ \ 

by a deputy" minister who is a senipr member of the- provincial^' • ^ 

•civil service and usua-lly an educator. The dp^-^^'* -' normally 
serves as the nieaii4 of continuity vithin a iv ^.epartment ^ ^ 
but in soipe prov|inces v;here early educational^ change has been 
.souqhb it has become ^incfeasiingly common for the.. deputy to be 
rei-''^ced -whe;i a gov^rnment is defeated In the main, depart- 
ments of education assume responsibilities veri- .comparable .,to 
their counterparts in the United States and include: 
'i. The' supervision of the preparation and certification of 
teach:ers.. . ^ 

2; The supervision and accreditati(/n of public schools. 
"3. Overal,l curriculum approval and textboolc usage. 

4 *he provision and supervision of provincial funds for local 

- • / 

systems. - * . 

5. . Legislation pertinent to the operation of the public 

,- schools . ' ' ■ f 

Local boards of education, organized in mbst .cases on a county 
Jor regional basis, are operated by elected trustees for the 
purpose of maintaining local" school sys.tems. To the^e loca ^ 
corporations, the* legislature (most often through the depart- 
menii of education) delegates the responsibility for tilie 
.^establishment and maintenance of 'schools, for the redruitment 
• of qualified teachers, for the preparation, and coni^rol of 



budgetr. provided both provinciaUy-and locally, and for the 
ove ep.esentation of local residents in the. operation of 

the scnools. Normally, s.vich boards are required to employ a 
.pro&essionally qualified superintendent to serve as their exe- 

cutive officer. 

• ■ ..In all,. five Canadian provinces- (Ontario, Alberta, 

Saskatchewan,. Quebec, and Newfoundland) make legal provision ^ 
for the establishment of "so-called "sepfcate" , schools systems- 
whidh are normally operated by separate boards of education. 
These are run as distinct districts but under the same rules . . 

■and regulations ^of. the department ' of education as 'are imposed 
on the regular public school iystem - the sam'e legislation,- 
teacher requirem^-nts .. and general curriculum expectations. In 
throe additional provinces (Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 

.and New Br.unswick) , there is no legal provision- for separate 
schools but informal local provisions make" it possible to'' <? 

-_jirovide -special se].ected schools for minority language or 

religious ga.-oups . ^ 
As I have already -noted, the dominant' decision- 
making authority in- Canadian education is at the provincial 
level.' It is there that the improtant decisions are made. It 
V -should be ncted, however, that particularly in a, number of the 
"western provinces efforts are being made to decentluze pro- 
gramme and other i^iportant decisions." The provincial dominance 
eveJ extends to organizations of teachers and ichool trustees^: 



Although th'fe salaries of teachers are negotiated locally, the 
bulk of their political muscle is dependent upon provincial 
federations ,of which all teachers must be members". As a . 
balance to this organized;«£a:rength of teachers, local boards 
of education have form§,d powerful trustee associations, at the 
provincial levels* It is exjge'cted that shortly administrators 
will be making serious effor-ts to gain strength through, similar 
collective efforts^. 

0 

From what I liave already said,- it should be pvident 
that we have no equivalent of the U.S. Office of ^ducatipn or 
the National Institute for Education. :Consequent$y , federal 
influence on education is minimal, being restricted to the 
a>-e=>s of responsibility identifxed earlier, ' The oply attempt, 
to coprdinate Canadian education in any way at aii is the 

4 

Council ^pf Ministers of Education from the various provinces. 

(? 0 \ 

This bt>dy has no recognized- legal function but meets regularly 
to consider matters of mutual provincial concern. Obviously, 
^included in the latter will be federal intentions with regard 
to matters v^/hich affect eclucation. However, the Council of 
Minasters is advisory ..ojnly , leaving Canada with nothing in the 
way of a federal coordinating agency , concerned with educational 
affairs. This lack of a national policy focus for Canadian 
education leaves each of the provinces in positions of • 
undisputable strength when determining their own educational 
priorities and future directions.' ' ^ , ^ 



^ John. J. Bergen, "The Councils of Ministers of Education in 
Canada and West Germany , " Education Canada , Vol. 14 ,. No. 3 
^•(^eptember,. 1974) , pp. 20-20. ' 
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AS in school systems throughout the world,' educa- 
tional finance remains a policy issue of considerable importance, 
in Canada. .The. fact that the natioiv, as represented by its- 
constituent provinces, continues to contribute at a maximum 
ratio of the Gross National Product suggests that the education 
of Canadian youth is an important overall objective. However, 
because public elementary and secondary eaucation remains an 
almost total provincial matter, there is considerable variability 
betweth the various provinces (see Table " S") . " Critics of the 
degree of federal involvement suggest .that these ^differences 



TABLE 3 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PER PUPIlA'-EX^^^Diy RES , 1970-71 



Province 


Enroiiuent 


Cost per Pupil 

\ ----- 


Newfoundland 


160/915 


. $ 349 


Prince Edward -Island 


30;622 


. .$ 483 


Nova Sqotia 


^ 214; 897 


$ 523 


New Brunswick 


175; 912 


$ 415 


Quebec 


-i , 585 ; 757 


$ 746 


Ontario 


2,022,401 ^ 


, $ 825 


Manitoba 


246,946 


$ 655 


Saskatchewan 


247,332 


$ 645 


Alberta 


423,922 ^ 


$ 793 


British Columbia 


526,991 


$ 685 


Canada 


5,650,335 


$ 731 



fionrce: Education in Canada, pp. 375-6. 



xepresent a form of discrimination with impdrtant social impli- 
cations. Obviously from the data provided in Table 3,. expendi- 
tures on public education are closely correlated with the 
"ability to pay" of the various provinces. 

. ' - Another Q^pcc^t of educational finance which is of 

interest concerns the source of revenues available for public 
education. Of special interest to many students of educational 
finance is the Canadian province of New Brunswigk which in 1969 
went to a system of total provincial funding. With this 
exception; all other provinces rely on both municipal and 
:provincial isdal support -but the reTationshlps 'of these two 
governmental sources vary rather considerably. For exanipie/ 

TABLE 4 • • 



SOURGE OF SCHOOL BOARD INCOME^ 1970 



Erovince 


Total ($' 000) 


Federal 


Provincial^ 


Municipal 


Other 


Newfoundland 


56,171 : 




93.-7% 


1 . 2% : 


. 5.1% 


Prince- Edward 
Ms land 


14,809 




73.9% : 


- 26.0% 


0.1%. 


Nova Scotia 


112,781 


; 0.5% 


' 56.0% 


42. 3% 


: 1.2% 


New Brunswick 


73,134 


0.5% 


99.6% 




0.4% 


Quebec 


1,183,4 00 


62.6%' 


35.9% 


• 1.0% 


Ontario 


1,, 668, 759 


0.7% . 


■ ■ ,50.8% 


47.1% 


1.4% 


Manitoba 


161, -7 2 5 


0.4% 


50 . 3% 


47.0% J 


; 2.3% 


Saskatchewan 


162,042 


1.5% 


^ 44 . 2% 


52.1%-, 


" 2.2% 


Alberta^ 


339,333 


; ■ 1.4% 


, 57.0% . 


39.7% ' 


■ 1.9% 


'j 

British 
Columbia 


. 360,769 


1.4% 


41.7% 


, 54.8% ^ 


2.1% 


Canada 


4,138,805 


0.8% 


55. 3 % 

J — r ' ~ 


42.4% 


1.4% 



Souree: Education In Canada; pp. 372-3 • . 
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-the provincial government of Newfoundland provided close xo 94 
per cent of all 9perating costs in 1970 while in British- | 
Columbia only approximately 42 per cent came from the provincial 
coffers -(see Table 4), In the case, of those provinces v;here 
costs are shared between the province and the municipality, 
the bulk of support programmes are of the foundation type, 
based on varying degrees of ability to pay. However ,^e5ard-le-ss 
of the mode to be utilized, it is ^uLte evident that reform 
in educational,^--f4nahce is as critically needed in Canada as it 
is in the- U.S. .The one important difference which can "be 
discerned is the fact that variability in support within each 
provinical jurisdicfci'on is considerably lower than that which 
is found in the various counterpart states. 

Summary 

An^ effort has been made in this brief paper to 
identify some of the important differences in Canadian public 

■ education, vdi en compared to its counterpart system in the U.S. 
One important dimension which need s to be considered is the 
difference in origin of^ the .two systems. Coming out of the 
pluralistic contributions -of both che French and the English 
cultures, Canada's system of educa,tion tends to accept and ' 
ref lect a greater divergence of philosophicdl^ackgrounds and 
ethnic origins. The fact that church-related educational 

, systems receive provincial support is an important accommodation 
made to the divcrtjent groups that make up Canada, dating back 
as far as the days of Gonfedt^ration . 



A second important difference focuses on the-dif- 
f erence in the way In v/hich th.e tv;o federalist systems operate' 
in the field of education.* While the , constitutional bases, of 
both nations make the state or^ province the locus of rcsponsi;^ . 
bility for^ education, the overall systems have developed very 
differently. In their efforts to avoid federal encroachment 
and to ensure important ethnic or cultural identities, Cafiadian. 
provincial authorities have 'guarded their autonomy^ jealously. 
Decentralization, at least until very recently, vas limited 
with: control of what should be taught and by v;hom carefully 
def ined at the provincial- level:. As a result v;e have strong 
provincial departments of education ari'S relai;ively weak local 
school systems, relationships v^bich are 'xhe direc^^ opposite of 
that encountered in most states* - ^ _.^-rf 

^ ^ This strong centralist tendency is also reflected 

in^ the degree of author-ii,y^ granted^ to. the cabinet minister 
responsible f or^ education,,, l^-^hiic^ "it is true in most cases that 
a politician in^ this position will try to reflect the will of 
the majority, ijb must also be recognized that He, a,long with 
the cabinet, are free to make ail the important decisions 'which 
.affect education... Formal structures for insuring that a variety 
^of interest groups concerned about education can exercise their 
• collective, voices do not generally exist* Political exigencies 
of the day -ire denmnding that such groups be^ polled, however. 



A third difference of interest focuses on the 
financing of education. Our province has already adopted 
province-wide financing and a number of others aire considerrng 
such a possibility. 7^t least one ma^or political party is 
committed to the , desirability of removing the financing of 
education from dependence on tax^s on real property.. A further 
dimension of the finance issue concerns the rble assumed by our 
federal government in the f inancing of higher education.t,^ . V 

Currently; something approximating one-fhalf of the operating 

^--■^"^^ if 

costs of universities is jorovided thrpvigh Stscal shifts-. , 
ini-tiated by the federal government. it should also^ibe noted 
that v;hile the variability of support levels between provinces 
is almost as groat an it' is between, tlie within-^prcvirice 
variability is considerably lower than is the 'case in the U.S. 
.counterpart. 

A final, difference to be considered relates to the 
organizational modes of vested interest groups in education. 
Organized teac^|ler groups with compulsory meniber ships have been 
a, long Established, " tradition in Canada, especially in the 
western provinces like Alberta and British Columbia. Militant 
postures on matters related to teachers, especially in the 
welfaxe realm, were established in Canada ^ome fifteen to 
'twenty years before their arrival in the United Statc-o. In 
addition, of course, the closed shop feature has yet to be 
^accepted on the U.S. scene> Likewise, the development of strong 
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and influential trustee or school boaX^d member associations is 

a well established historical fact^/^ Other organijjed interest 

/ 



groups, such as school administrators, are not as well idcnti- 

/ 

fied and influential as their' U ,,5 . counterparts, a weakness 
v;hlch is currently receiving' much attention- 

Very briefly, then, these are some of the important 
differences which I can perceive, Th^y are important and 
distinctive, yet it remains as an obvious observation that the 
commonalities b,etween U.S. and Canadian education are greater 
than the differences. 



